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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECT OF THE PLATONIC 
VALUE-JUDGMENT. 

A PREVIOUS paper 1 was devoted to the investigation of the 
objective elements common to all situations judged to be 
of value, especially of moral value. The present paper passes 
from the objective to the subjective aspest of the value-judgment, 
and asks how the Platonic judge comes to his decisions, i.e., 
what psychological elements are involved in the value-judgment 
as such, what it is in the character and personality of the judge 
which really does the judging and finally decides upon questions 
of value. 

If we attempt to put together the very various hints and state- 
ments in the Dialogues as to the psychological basis of the value- 
judgment, we find that these fall, naturally and inevitably, under 
three main heads, vis. : ( I ) Nature — i.e., original psychological 
equipment for making value-judgments iiberhaupt; (2) Experi- 
ence — i.e., a development of the ' natural ' equipment in accord- 
ance with repeated social experience, so that the organism attains 
a new equilibrium at the level of social habit; (3) Reason — i.e., 
a development of the natural equipment in accordance with in- 
sight into ultimate reality. 

Under these three heads is grouped together for special con- 
sideration all the evidence found in the Dialogues. We shall 
proceed to consider this evidence, inductively and without prej- 
udice, 2 under these three heads. 

1. Nature. — A value-judgment of some sort is universal, and 

1 " Reality and the Moral Judgment in Plato," this Review, Vol. XXIX, 
1920, pp. 355-373, 453-475- 

2 The general method of interpretation consists in omitting altogether the 
evidence concerning the instincts and habits, in insisting that Plato's aim is 
to cut loose entirely from ' pleasure ' and from anything in the nature of 
sensory or even social experience, and in believing that in anamnesis (Meno, 
Phmdrus) we have the clear and final Platonic answer to this question. Cf. 
Adam's note to Rep., 476 A, C. The reference to anamnesis is doubtless im- 
portant, but it is a mistake in method to omit or seek to explain away the 
very considerable body of evidence re pleasure and sensory experience. 
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is found, not only among human beings, who possess reason, 
but among animals generally, whether they possess reason or 
not. All beings which have perception have, as such, a quasi- 
instinctive interest in satisfactions as opposed to dissatisfactions 
(Phileb., 20 D, Laws, 732 E f.). Conation as such, even in its 
widest and most elementary sense, is bound up with satisfactions 
and dissatisfactions (Rep., 437 E f.). The simplest concrete 
form of this universal value-judgment is found in our pleasure- 
pain experiences (Laws, 653 A-B). Finally, as this pleasure- 
pain sense functions in connection with (a) all forms of sensa- 
tion without exception, from the simplest vision and audition to 
the complex organic sensation of bodily well-being, (b) all kinds 
of bodily movement as such, from a simple twitch of limb or tail 
to the articulate use of the voice, (c) all activities whatever 
which lead to the satisfaction of instinctive wants such as hunger, 
thirst, and the sex-appetite, we can conclude that the value-judg- 
ment also is as universal as life and consciousness. So far as 
any activity is pleasant, it is sought after and regarded as a good. 
So far as it is unpleasant, it is avoided and regarded as an 
evil. 1 

This, then, is the primitive and universal type of experience 
upon which all elementary value-judgments rest. At this level, 
man is a bundle of quasi-instinctive wants, each of which seeks 
its own satisfaction independently of the rest. The general re- 
sult is somewhat chaotic, inconsistent and confused, a matter 
of conflicting and unintelligent special interests (Soph., 228 B-D, 
Phileb., 12 C f.). Out of this confusion, however, there grad- 
ually emerge certain groups of satisfaction-seeking tendencies 
which drift together, and thus give rise to distinct types of value- 
judgment. In the first place (a), man is distinguished from 
other animals by taking pleasure, not merely in any and every 
kind of movement, in movement as such, but also and especially 
in ordered, rhythmic movement, in sequences and recurrences 
appropriately accentuated and stressed (Laws., 672 C-D, 653 
D f., 673 C-D). This feeling after law and order in the sphere 
of movement and kinesthetic sensation, expressing itself prim- 

1 Op. cit., Philos. Rev., XXIX, pp. 361-362, where references are given. 
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itively in the choric dance, is the basis of art in all its forms 
(Phileb., 26 A, B, Laws 814 E ff.), and thus, at the natural and 
quasi-instinctive level of a feeling after the rhythmical, and 
avoidance of the unrhythmical, furnishes us with the rudimen- 
tary beginnings of taste or the cesthetic value- judgment {Rep., 
401 D f., Laws, 656 A ff.). In the second place (b), the group 
of gregarious or herd instincts, including the natural dispositions 
at the bottom of physical courage and of quietness or moderation, 
when associated with this human feeling after law and order, 
results in some kind of instinctive analogon of Justice, a set of 
dispositions which seek satisfaction in a social life of law and 
order, with all the social standards inevitably involved. 1 This 
feeling after satisfaction in the sphere of orderly social life fur- 
nishes us, at the level at present considered, with the beginnings 
of moral sentiment and the ethical value-judgment. In the third 
place (c), under the urge of what we may, perhaps, designate 
as curiosity, the instinctive reaching-out after novel experiences, 
primarily of a sensory kind (Rep., 375 E, Phileb., 54 E), the 
human feeling after law and order seeks a certain satisfaction 
in cognitive experiences as such, from neat solutions of specific 
puzzles and problems to the creation of systems of philosophy, 
and thus, in the satisfaction which it takes in what hangs together 
consistently, gives us the beginnings of the logical value-judg- 
ment(c/. Rep., 498 E). 

In the fourth place (d), the feeling after satisfaction as such 
contains the germ of a distinction between apparent and real 
satisfaction, and the search for a genuine satisfaction, something 
more permanent and more fundamentally satisfying than our 
ordinary experiences, is also universal (Symp., 204 E f., Rep., 
505 D). This feeling after reality is not exhausted in art, social 
conduct, and science, but seeks a satisfaction which shall be less 
specialized, more fundamental and more universal. In certain 
of its forms this tendency becomes a reaching out after God 
and a yearning to become like Him; and thus gives rise to the 
feeling of reverence, the beginnings of the religious value-judg- 
ment (Thecet., 176 A, Laws, 716 C f.). In its more intellectual 

1 For the evidence on which this is based, see op. cit., pp. 458-461. 
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forms, i.e., when raised above the level of mere feeling to the 
more logical level of a feeling after truth and the methodical, 
scientific search for reality, the ideal of 'assimilation to God' 
becomes the ideal of attaining cognitive contact with ultimate 
reality, and the feeling of pleasure which underlies this research 
magnificent {Rep., 583 A) furnishes us with what we may per- 
haps designate as the beginnings of the metaphysical value-judg- 
ment, the most fundamental of all our senses of value, and the 
most universal, linking together again, at the upper limen of 
our value-sense, the specialized forms of the value-judgment in 
art, conduct, and science, which were originally also linked to- 
gether at the lower limen of the general feeling after satisfaction 
as such. 

While the specialization referred to is not complete, so that 
the assthetical, the ethical, and the logical standpoints at times 
overlap and partially coincide, they are, in virtue of the feeling 
for law and order common to them all, frequently in the Dia- 
logues opposed to the more general feeling after the pleasant, 
on the ground that they are more definite and consistent, less 
chaotic and uncontrolled, less animal and more rational, more 
human, more Hellenic. 1 But the general and unspecialized feel- 
ing after satisfaction as such is also opposed to them, in respect 
of their specific and narrow exclusion of value-in-general in 
favor of art-values, science-values, and social-conduct values. In 
the final case of the metaphysical standpoint, the special forms, 
as such, are transcended {Rep., 511 B), and it is only the element 
of value common to all value-judgments without exception, which 
is extracted by the dialectician and, in the form of the Idea of 
Good, accepted as absolute and unconditioned value. That is to 
say, the metaphysical value-judgment accepts the general element 
present in the universal pleasure-pain experience, and transcends 

T-Prtg., 356 D i., Rep., 425 A, 585 B {., Laws, 673 C-D, etc. It should, 
perhaps, be noted, that the feeling after the pleasant is also a feeling after 
law and order (Phileb., 31 D f., 42 C ff.),. inasmuch as pleasure is the affec- 
tive side of the recovery of equilibrium on the part of an organism which 
has been disturbed, but is coming back to its proper form, and balance. It is 
only excessive pleasure that is lawless (Rep., 402 B, etc.). But it remains 
true that the law-element in pleasure is very general, indefinite, and unspe- 
cialized. 
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the specific distinctions between art, social conduct, and logic — 
upon the retention of which distinctions the specialized forms 
of the value-judgment depend — and thus attains to the universal 
essence of value, which was present from the first, though ob- 
scurely, in the feeling after satisfaction, even when this took 
the form of sensuous pleasure. The specialized forms are, in 
fact, at the level which Plato regards as 'clearer than opinion, 
but less clear than science,' and need to be transcended if the 
dialectician is ever to attain to the full truth which is present, 
however obscurely, at the natural or quasi-instinctive level. The 
identity between the elementary value-sense and the final dis- 
coveries of philososphic insight is brought out in such passages 
as those in which Plato maintains that ' love ' is essentially ' love 
of the good.' (Symp., 204 E f., 206 A, Rep., 402 E), or elab- 
orates the conception of the 'eye of the soul,' which is present 
in every normal human being. It is true that the eye of the 
soul requires a special education to liberate it from the excessive 
influence of sensation, emotion, and prejudice, but, once set free, 
the primitive value-sense described under this term passes, by an 
absolutely continuous development, into the final insight of the 
philosopher-king. 

The natural level thus contains, in its feeling after satisfaction 
in the form of sensory pleasure, and especially in the specifically 
human feeling after orderly satisfaction in this field, an Anlage 
or germ which may become differentiated and integrated again 
in such a way as to furnish the beginnings of the sesthetical, the 
ethical, the logical, the religious, and the metaphysical value- 
judgment. But in itself, and left to itself, the natural level is 
not likely to develop beyond the merest beginnings of these value- 
judgments. The eye of the soul is there, it is true. But it is 
darkened and overlaid by all sorts of coverings and obscuring 
elements. In all of us there is a lawless, wild^beast element 
which belongs to our animal nature as such, and these animal 
passions are like leaden weights which keep us down and prevent 
us from soaring aloft into the upper realm. Or, by another 
analogy, our nature is like a tender plant, which requires very 
special treatment if it is to attain the full development of its 
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potentialities, and not to be stunted, feeble, withered. Under 
purely ' natural ' conditions, as in the case of a wild plant, Plato 
is doubtful if the human plant can ever attain its ideal develop- 
ment. It needs help, and the help must, in the first place, come 
from 'heaven.' There are, he believes, in every large community 
a few divinely inspired men who have developed a high sense 
of values, and the advice of such men, even though they remain 
themselves at the level of inspiration — i.e., of an 'opinion' 
which, though right or true, is ungrounded and not yet reduced 
to strict science, as in the well-known cases of Themistocles, 
Pericles, and Cimon — ■ is yet of the utmost value to the commu- 
nity which needs their leadership. For, as inspired and ' friends 
Of God,' they establish or confirm already established institutions 
in such a way as to reflect the nature of reality, and are thus of 
genuine assistance to the community in its upward struggle to- 
wards the higher life, So too it is only with especially fine 
natures that even the educational system of his ideal community 
can do anything, and these exceptionally fine natures are, as 
such, regarded as 'divinely inspired' as well as somewhat rare. 
On the average, human nature runs after sense-pleasures and 
private, exclusive enjoyments, and remains obstinately blind to 
the higher things of life, and in general we must admit that, 
while every man undoubtedly contains the germ of all sorts of 
value-judgments, he is not likely, apart from an especially for- 
tunate disposition and an unusually excellent environment, to 
rise above the instinctive and associational level, the level of un- 
assisted nature, the level of ordinary sensual humanity. 

2. Experience. — Social experience, arising from the grouping 
of men together in their civic life, and especially in the social 
institutions of the gymnasium, theater, law-court, and assembly, 
develops a standard set of community values, values into which 
the young citizen grows up, and which he accepts because they 
have become, through education, a part of himself. He takes 
pleasure in activities which give pleasure to the majority of his 
fellow-citizens, and is pained at activities which grieve them, and 
this social or community value-sense is developed until it becomes 
second nature, as a result not only of constant social pressure, 
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but also, if necessary, of the more technical device of indictment 
in the courts if he ventures to think otherwise than as the many- 
headed beast thinks in such matters {Rep., 42 D, 494 E). This 
level of acceptance of social standards represents the level at 
which most men, even in the ideal community, are to be found, 
the level, not of insight and scientific knowledge, but of ' opinion,' 
a value-judgment grounded in the pleasure-pain sense of num- 
bers, masses of humanity, a kind of greatest common measure 
of human valuations. 

In itself, this constitutes a certain advance upon the unstand- 
ardized reaction of the individual. In both cases we have a some- 
what simple reaching out after satisfaction as such, an elemen- 
tary and unspoiled sense of the value of a maximum of pleasure 
and a minimum of pain, a feeling for the harmonious, consistent, 
and permanent balancing of all human activities in such a way 
as to keep these functioning successfully for as long a time as 
possible. But, as compared with the value-sense of the unaided 
individual, the standardized value-sense of public opinion repre- 
sents a further development. It is based upon a wider range of 
experiences, and the organization of these, with the cancelling 
out of whatever is contradictory and the concentration in a single 
direction of whatever tendencies are mutually harmonious and 
consistent, necessarily penetrates further into the sources of em- 
pirical satisfaction. Greater breadth and greater depth: these 
are the characteristics which distinguish the social value-sense 
from the primitive value-sense of the mere individual (Prtg., 322 
B, E, 324 D f.). 

In the case of the assthetical value-judgment, this distinction 
is strongly marked. Left to themselves, the opinions of indi- 
viduals as to the aesthetic value of works of art differ and conflict 
with one another (Rep., 479 A-B, Laws, 655 B f.), and the 
effect of artistic surroundings upon the characters and judgment 
of those who select these surroundings only on the basis of in- 
dividual pleasure, is to confirm them in their diversity, and thus 
tends to disrupt the community, as well as to make the artists 
themselves scarcely fit for membership in the ethical polity (Rep., 
411 A-C, 424 B i.). But under the influence of the herd-instinct, 
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a certain uniformity begins to make its appearance. The indi- 
vidual accepts the agreement of his fellows as a standard of 
artistic appreciation, and learns to conform to this standard. 
What the majority regard as beautiful, he comes to regard as 
beautiful, and what they regard as ugly, he also comes to regard 
as ugly. The clamor of the spectators or audience, whether by 
way of applause or by way of condemnation, necessarily influ- 
ences his own judgment, especially where that judgment is not 
already formed, 1 and his individual value-sense thus becomes en- 
larged to the capacity of the community judgment concerning 
aesthetic values. 

So too in the case of the ethical value-judgment. Individuals 
differ enormously in their estimation of the moral value of par- 
ticular actions and situations (Euthyph., J D f.), chiefly, per- 
haps, because they are carried away in diverse directions by their 
exclusive interest in pleasure-pain experiences, an interest which 
makes it difficult for them to realize the value of public good, 
good in which all can share, as opposed to private good, good 
which only one can enjoy to the exclusion of other competitors 
(Laws, 975 A). Because of this individualism, they find it hard 
to co-operate in the task of building up the community, and ex- 
hibit, in many ways, a strong tendency towards social disruption. 
But, as in the case of the sesthetical value- judgment, so here: 
the influence of public opinion is so great, especially as expressed 
in such community institutions as the gymnasium, law-court and 
political assembly, that no amount of private thinking or even of 
private training will really enable the individual to stand up, 
against an overwhelming flood of popular opinion. He inevitably 
accepts, at least in their main outlines, the traditional community 
value-judgments, and comes to have the notions of good and evil 
which the public in general has, and not only to act, but also to 
think and feel, as the public acts and thinks and feels in questions 
of morality (Rep., 492 B-C, 493 D-E). When further we 

1 Euthyd., 276 B, D, 303 B, Rep., 493 D-S, Laws, 659 A-B. This influence 
of the community is not a mere matter of the often despised ' many,' for in 
his ideal state Plato would himself compel artists — using as compulsion the 
legal enactments and legal force of the social group — to produce only art- 
works which embody community ideals (Laws, 801 C-D, 829 D-E, etc.). 
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remember that in matters which affect the community values di- 
rectly, there is not only the general social atmosphere, but the 
law of the state to be reckoned with as well, with its very definite 
and explicit system of penalties for non-conformity, we realize 
that the part played by social experience in the total value-judg- 
ment in matters of morality is of extreme importance. 1 

In the case of the logical value-judgment, i.e., the feeling for 
consistency and for the enlargement of experience by some kind 
of scientific method, something of the same sort is to be noted. 
This is brought out with especial clearness in the frequent con- 
trasts between the methods of the professional teachers of higher 
education on the one hand, and of Socrates, with his new in- 
strument of thought, the clear-cut concept, on the other. The 
professional teachers of the day are at the level, not of knowl- 
edge, but of opinion, and give to their students a reflection of 
the opinions of the social group in a slightly more vivid and 
slightly more consistent form than their students could obtain 
from their non-professional friends and teachers. In this they 
are influenced, primarily, not so much by abstract logical stand- 
ards, as by the economic interest in a cash remuneration for 
their services, which practically confines them to reproducing 
the prejudices of the wealthy and powerful classes. And yet, 
owing to the need of their students for training in public speak- 
ing, there is a certain pressure which tends to develop the feeling 
for logical consistency (Euthydem., 272 A, 289 C f., Prtg., 334 
E), and in particular for a professional method which will aid 
in piecing together scraps of individual experience so as to 
produce a harmonious texture and pattern in the form of set 
speeches (Prtg., 320 C ff., Gorg., 449 B-C). This function of 
social pressure in developing a certain demand for consistency 
and scientific method is further brought out by Plato's proposal 
for State endowment of research in the neglected field of solid 
geometry (Rep., 528 B-C). The precise effect of this social 
pressure upon the logical value-sense of the individual is two- 
fold. In the first place, it stresses not only vigor, but also con- 

1 Plato himself takes full advantage of the power of the state in enforcing 
upon the citizens generally, as well as upon artists, community standards of 
morality (Rep., 538 B i., Laws, 941 B ff.). 
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tinuity of thought, thus stimulating persistent and systematic 
thinking, as opposed to laconic apergus {Prtg., 342 D {.), and 
in the second place it directs this systematic thinking into chan- 
nels which lead towards social service rather than to merely 
personal advancement {Rep., 500 D {., 519 C ff.). 

In the case of the religious value-sense, the influence of social 
experience expresses itself chiefly in the formation of certain 
institutions, the function of which is to care for the religious 
interests of the group as such, and for individuals mainly as 
members of the group. Such institutions are found in the Orphic 
cult and the Mysteries on the one hand, and in the civic and 
national cults on the other, with their organized forms of worship 
and their definite aims and spheres of influence. The tendency 
is thus towards a certain uniformity and orthodoxy within the 
group, enforced primarily by social custom, but at times — as in 
the notorious case of Socrates himself — also by the extreme 
force of the law. It is to be noted that in his ideal community 
Plato himself believes in the legal enforcement of orthodoxy on 
cardinal points of doctrine (Laws., 966 B ff.), as well as in the 
influence of general social pressure on subordinate points (Rep., 
468 E, 540 C, etc.). The religious value-sense thus developed 
is primarily a group value-sense, and the function of the Mys- 
teries or of the cult of ancestral or civic Divinities, while these 
do assist individuals to satisfy a certain yearning, a reaching 
out after some form of 'blessedness,' is, first and foremost, to 
render assistance to individuals, not as individual men, but as 
initiates, as citizens, as members of a particular social organ- 
ization. 

In all these ways, then, the individual ceases to think and act 
as a mere individual, and begins to think and act as the group 
thinks and acts. In place of individual value-judgments, we 
have public opinion, the value-judgment of the group as such, 
giving a certain impulse towards community art, group morality, 
state-regulated research and teaching, group religion. The in- 
dividual thus comes to look for the reality, the firmly grounded 
and entirely trustworthy values, of experience in social solidarity, 
in unity of thought and feeling with the great masses of his 
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fellow-citizens, in moving, as we say, with the crowd. The high- 
est value is social solidarity as such, class-consciousness and a 
sense of community in satisfactions and dissatisfactions alike. 
This community of pleasure-pain experiences binds the members 
of the group to one another, and Plato even states roundly that 
there can be no higher good to the community than this common 
feeling (Rep., 462 f., Laws, 942 B-C). In itself, however, this 
unity of feeling is at the level of ' opinion.' The crowd sticks 
together, it is true, and treats with penalties, from social ostra- 
cism to an ignominious death, those who seek to pursue their 
own path. But the crowd is blind. Devoid of genuine insight 
into the nature of reality, its art is blind, a copy of a copy, and 
thus three degrees removed from the archetypal reality. Its 
politics are blind, a meaningless struggle for power and a con- 
fused conflict over mere images and shadows of justice. Its 
science is unenlightened, too greatly departmentalized and content 
with attaining something less than the truth. Its religion is 
blind, an impious mixture of foolish cupidity and unreasoning 
superstition, in grievous need of reform. In a word, social ex- 
perience, while of overwhelming importance for the individual 
in the formation of his value-judgments — for it inevitably sets 
its own stamp and its own system of values upon the individual 
seeker after satisfaction, and thus forces him into the common 
social mould, so that he comes to seek satisfaction mainly in 
what satisfies the group as a group, i.e., in group art, group 
morality, group, science, and group religion — is not, and cannot 
become, a final and trustworthy guide to permanent and genuine 
satisfaction. In following the crowd, the individual may be on 
the right path, or he may, equally well, be upon the wrong path. 
He has given up his own individual value-sense, and has received 
in exchange the same value-sense, writ large and endlessly mul- 
tiplied in the value-judgments of his fellows, more forceful but 
no whit less confused, more compelling but leaving him with 
his restless craving for a true and abiding good still unsatisfied. 
Neither his fellow-seekers, nor those who study in more scientific 
fashion the moods and movements of the social organism (Rep., 
493) > c an solve the problem. Everywhere there is movement, 
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stir, complexity, change. But whether the movement is leading 
anywhere, whether the change and the complexity are significant 
or utterly meaningless, whether the satisfactions which men seek 
in groups are, in the end, more genuine than the satisfactions 
which men seek as individuals, social experience — human force, 
concentrated but essentially blind — does not know and cannot 
tell. 

3. Reason. — So far we have considered the value-judgments of 
men as ( 1 ) a function of the feeling after individual satisfaction, 
and (2) a function of the struggle for group satisfaction, in 
which the value- judgment comes to express, in condensed and 
concentrated form, the value-experiences of the social group, at 
the level of opinion as opposed to knowledge. It remains to 
consider (3) the element of knowledge or reason itself, and the 
part which this plays in the value- judgment. 

This third element is comparatively rare. Most men remain 
contented with the level of sensation and association and accept- 
ance of social convention (Rep., 476 B f., 479 D-E). But the 
cognitive urge cannot be fully satisfied with ' opinions,' however 
far-reaching and however widely accepted. Just as the individ- 
ual's groping after satisfaction is less satisfactory than the group 
struggle on the whole, because the individual's experience is nar- 
rower and less consistent, less standardized, than the experience 
of the social group, and thus the various action-tendencies, being 
in conflict with one another, defeat their own end and thus fail 
to obtain for the organism a satisfaction which shall be perma- 
nent and secure, — so also the standards thus attained, the opin- 
ions and conventions of the group, are themselves inconsistent, 
in conflict with one another, and thus also defeat their own pur- 
pose. The traditional conventions and standards can easily be 
shown, whether by sophist or dialectician (Rep., 538 C f.), to 
be inconsistent with one another, if not with themselves, and 
are thus 'blind,' based indeed upon masses of actual experience, 
but upon experience only very partially sifted out and resting, 
in the end, upon beliefs or convictions which are inadequate and 
inconsistent. The conventional value-judgments of the social 
group are thus in need of further standardization, and the ideal 
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gradually emerges of a kind of value- judgment which shall be 
satisfactory for all social classes and members of the group, 
not merely for the ruling caste, or for the drones or paupers 
and radicals, but of judgments acceptable to an ideal social 
group, a group which shall constitute a true unit, as opposed to 
a miscellaneous crowd, a group, which shall represent a perfect 
fusion of diverse interests in the single direction of moral and 
intellectual development, so as to enable every member of the 
group to realize, as far as is possible for him, the ideal life. 

This is a rational ideal, and the ' rational ' element therein 
consists in an analysis and synthesis which omits the fluctuating 
and contradictory elements contained in social opinion, and con- 
centrates and urges in a single direction all the elements in that 
opinion which are harmonious and consistent with one another. 
In virtue of its superior method, this reorganization of the ele- 
ments concerned tends to penetrate yet further into the nature of 
reality, in the first place, in the form of the departmental sciences, 
but finally transcending the limitations and presuppositions even 
of these, and penetrating to the final principle of all, the Idea of 
Good. 

This vision once attained, we can see that reason is apprehen- 
sion of reality. Objectively, it is a grasp upon the nature of the 
real. Subjectively, it is the building up, in the instinctive and 
habitual mechanisms of the individual, of an organization which 
reproduces the essential lines of the world of Ideas, the essential 
structure of ultimate reality. The rational individual has in his 
soul the patterns of Justice, Temperance, etc., i.e., has his various 
action-tendencies organized in such a way as to reproduce the 
organization which characterizes the world-soul. He becomes 
the embodiment, so far as this is possible for a human being, 
of the Idea of Good {Rep., 500 B ff., cf. 472 C-D), a co-worker 
with God, a channel for the infiltration of Divinity upon this 
earthly experience, so that his judgments come to represent the 
concentration, upon each problem which arises, of the whole of 
wisdom and insight into the final nature of reality. 

Let us consider what this means in the case of the specialized 
value-judgments. The satisfaction in ordered sequences, which 
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had become a satisfaction in such ordered sequences as were ap- 
proved by the social group, becomes transformed into satisfaction 
in such rhythms and sequences as reproduce the patterns which 
reason apprehends as constituting reality. That is, the rational 
individual seeks satisfaction in art-works which have a deeper 
significance than the appeal of 'popular' art to the superficial 
and untrained reactions of the individual, or to the only partly 
trained reactions of the average citizen, the member of an orderly 
group — in art-works which express, in forms adapted to trained 
human comprehension in an ideal group {Rep., 399, Laws, 814 
EH.), the orderliness and interrelations of the Ideas, the Divine 
patterns which in their totality constitute ultimate reality, the 
reality upon which the ethical community, the ideal human group, 
is striving to model its own life. The value- judgment of the 
rational individual thus takes on the forms and structure ap- 
prehended by reason, and it is the rhythms and patterns of the 
rational and true universe in which he now seeks and finds com- 
plete sesthetical satisfaction, and which furnish him with a final 
standard of art-values. Only when this stage is reached are the 
true and the beautiful apprehended as being one and the same. 1 
In the case of the ethical value-judgment, a similar process of 
change is more clearly brought out in the Dialogues. Our nat- 
ural dispositions of (1) pugnacity, (2) quietness, and (3) the 
gregarious or herd instinct, etc., become transformed, under the 
influence of group living, into the civic virtues of (1) courage, 
(2) temperance, and (3) justice, remaining, however, always at 
the level of opinion. As reason and the deeper insight, as op- 
posed to mere opinion, make their appearance, these socialized 
dispositions become transformed yet further, so as to take on the 
shape of reflective virtues, trained habits of intelligent choice, 
(1) the manly resolution and force of character which supports 
every worthy cause and keeps down whatever is unworthy, 
whether in the world of men without, or in the world of brute 
desires within, and is the natural ally of the values apprehended 
by reason; (2) the feeling for the value of law and order as 

1A certain identity between the ideal vision of Beauty (Symp., 210 E ff.) 
and the vision of Truth (Rep., 511 B f.) is pointed out, e.g., by Natorp, Platos 
Ideenlehre, p. 172. 
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these are revealed to reason, a feeling partly of docility and 
acceptance, partly of co-operation in the enforcement of rational 
principles by a personal assumption of the burden of leadership 
in the community, a feeling corresponding in principle to what, 
at the present day, we should call an appreciation of the value 
and need of intelligent social service; (3) the acceptance of the 
value of social living as such, especially in the ethical community, 
the group which, in its institutions and concrete ways of living, 
reproduces, so far as is humanly possible, the institutions and 
structure of the world apprehended by reason, the kingdom of 
ideal patterns organized around the Idea of Good. 1 It is qua 
taking on the structure of the ideally real world, that our natural 
dispositions finally become transformed into rational virtues, and 
the ideal patterns revealed to us by philosophic insight furnish 
us with an absolutely reliable standard for the transvaluation 
of traditional values and the formation of a sound ethical value- 
judgment. 

The same process is at work in the case of the logical value- 
judgment also. The confused groping after harmony and con- 
sistency which characterized the individual, and the greater 
emphasis in the same direction which characterized the social 
group, become transformed, under the influence of a reason 
which has worked its way through to self-consciousness, into the 
clear-cut method of dialectic, a method of conceptual analysis and 
synthesis which definitely disengages the Idea from its sensuous 
environment and makes a special study of the interrelations of 
the elements of the ideal world and of their dependence upon 
the Idea of Good. As following lines of cleavage which are of 
objective significance, the dialectician reaches the end of the in- 
tellectual realm and apprehends ultimate reality in its own nature. 
His mental processes become standardized and transformed until 
they take on entirely the form and structural relations of the 
ideal world, and this, when fully apprehended, comes to provide 
him with a final standard for the criticism and evaluation of 
theoretical constructions. 

So too with the religious value-judgment. The groping after 

1 For the evidence on which this is based, see Philos. Rev., XXIX, pp. 
454-461, 472, 474. 
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something which, amid the chances and changes of this mortal 
life, should be fixed, permanent, vital, and of human significance 
— a groping which in the social group had taken on the forms 
of Orphic beliefs or at least of worship of ancestral and civic 
Divinities — is entirely transformed under the influence of the 
developing reason. In place of superstitious cults and of observ- 
ances which are, in the main, primitive and unworthy of a more 
enlightened humanity, the rationalist in religious matters picks 
out what is essential, i.e., what expresses in clear and unmistak- 
able form the nature of the ideal realm, and concentrates his 
attention upon this as a nucleus for the transmutation of the 
rest, refining and pruning the traditional observances until he 
brings them into some sort of conformity to the principles re- 
vealed by reason. 1 The standard for the development and grad- 
ual reformation of the religious value-judgment, and for the 
construction of a system of observances which shall appeal to 
and satisfy what is deepest in man, is furnished by the ideal 
realm into which the higher development of reason brings insight. 
In all these ways we come to realize that it is the metaphysi- 
cally real world, the system of Ideas organized around the Idea 
of Value as such, which constitutes the essence of reason and 
makes our human minds rational, i.e., is the ratio cognoscentis 
as well as the ratio cognoscendi and ratio essendi. It is only 
when we have won our way clear through the mists of sensuous 
perception and social convention, to the complete liberation of 
that element in us which is identical with the principle of intel- 
ligibility in that which has being, so that our cognitive nature is 
completely formed upon the Idea of Value, that we become truly 
rational. The metaphysically real world, to insight into which 
we have now worked our way, furnishes us with a final standard 
of value in all the departments of value-judgments. Our aesthet- 
ical judgment becomes a consideration of rhythmic forms in the 

i What is ' essential ' is that men should believe in the existence and 
goodness of God, and in the immortality and supreme importance of the soul 
(Laws, 996 B ff.). It is also probable that 'God' is to be identfiied with the 
Idea of Good (Cf. Stumpf, Verhaltniss d. Plschen Gottes z. Id. d. Guten, 
Halle, 1869), in which case, conformity to these religious principles is iden- 
tical with conformityto the ideal world. 
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field of tones, colors, etc., in order to see how far these are ex- 
pressive of the ideal patterns. Our moral judgment becomes an 
estimation of human plans as approximations towards the real- 
ization, in the medium of human actions and institutions, of the 
same realm of ideal values. Our logical judgment becomes an 
appreciation of the interrelations of human concepts, in so far 
as these correspond to the interrelations of the elements in the 
world of Ideas; and our religious judgment becomes an estima- 
tion of religious observances and institutions as of value in so 
far as they also, in their own peculiar medium, express the nature 
of ultimate reality. The new standard revealed by reason is thus 
universal, as well as final. What makes experience, in any of 
its typical forms, valuable, is the extent to which it takes on the 
structure and relations of the ideal realm, which alone truly is, 
the extent to which it becomes purified of all irrelevant and 
superfluous elements, and is thus transmuted, directly and im- 
mediately, into Value itself, the Reality which is fundamental, 
permanent, and vital. 

We should now be in a position to sum up clearly what has 
been brought out in our analysis of the value-judgment. Our 
problem was, to discover just how the judge arrives at his deci- 
sions, what psychological elements in his own nature are brought 
into action, what it is in him which does the judging. Our an- 
alysis has shown that the fundamental form or law of all value- 
judging is a vague but universal feeling after satisfaction, an 
impulsive reaching out after something real, permanent, and vital 
in our experiences. The first and most universally acceptable 
concrete filling-in of this form is supplied by our pleasure-pain 
sense. To the average sensual man, whatever brings sensory 
pleasure is satisfactory and is received as 'good'; whatever 
brings pain produces dissatisfaction and is so far regarded as 
'evil.' Sensory pleasures, however, can arise from sources which 
are contradictory, and many other genuine puzzles occur at this 
level which are beyond the average ' man's powers of solution 
{Phiteb., 12 C i., Prtg., 353 ff.). The sensory pleasure-pain 
experience is thus not entirely satisfactory, does not completely 
fulfil the value-requirements of the organism. 
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A second and almost universally acceptable concrete filling-in 
of the value-seeking form is provided by the norms and conven- 
tions which arise in social experience, embodying, as these do, the 
experience of the race, or at least of large masses of humanity, 
as to what is of permanent and abiding value. The norms and 
standards of this group judgment are of overwhelming impor- 
tance for the individual member of the group, but, representing, 
as they do, an experience which, although massive, has been only 
partially sifted out and reduced to order, remaining at the level 
of ' opinion ' — i.e., of an experience still grounded largely in 
sensation rather than in reason — these also, as intelligence de- 
velops, are seen to be in many ways contradictory and inadequate, 
incapable of fully satisfying the value-needs of the organism. 

The third candidate for the fulfilment of our value-needs is 
philosophy, rational insight into the nature of ultimate reality, 
with all its main laws and principles apprehended in their rela- 
tion to the final principle of law and order, the Idea of Good, 
i.e., the principle of value as such. Once this vision has been 
attained, its function is to serve as a nucleus for the complete 
organization of the whole organism. The reverent contempla- 
tion of the principles of value and being, inevitably impels us 
to assimilate ourselves to them, to embody them in the habits 
of thought, feeling, and will, of the organism itself in the first 
place, and, in the second place, to extend the understanding and 
reverent appreciation of them throughout the social environment, 
until all who are capable of the higher development are taking 
up reality and the true and genuine values into their lives, and 
are co-operating in the realization, here upon earth, of the city 
whose pattern is laid up in heaven, the city of God. This is to 
convert the natural organism into a medium for the realization 
and transmission of the highest values, to form it upon reality, 
to make it real in the highest sense, permanent, and endowed 
with supreme vitality. No higher kind of satisfaction is even 
conceivable. The problem has been solved, and the life which is 
genuinely and permanently satisfying, the final and absolute ful- 
filment of the value-seeking needs of the organism, is entering 
upon the process of complete attainment. 
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If we consider briefly the interrelation of these three elements 
in the value-judgment, in order to discover ' what does the judg- 
ing,' we realize that, from a psychological standpoint, they are 
not mutually exclusive, but are rather three stages of develop- 
ment, in diverse directions, of psychological elements which re- 
main identical throughout, each advance being due to a reorgan- 
ization of the elements present at the lower stage. The group 
value-judgment, for example, is simply the greatest common 
measure of the individual gropings after pleasure, reorganized 
and facing in a new direction by making the satisfaction of the 
group, as such, dominant, so that the individual comes to seek 
satisfaction only in what gives satisfaction to the group. The 
pleasures of eating, e.g., become the pleasures of eating-in-com- 
mon, at common tables, in the common spirit of service to the 
community. So also with the pleasures of drinking, which have 
the added function of serving as tests of character and value to 
the community {Laws, 647 E ff.). The pleasures of love sim- 
ilarly become transformed into something of almost religious 
significance in the service of the community. And so also with 
the other instinctive and habitual sources of satisfaction. They 
are not excluded from the personality by the advance to the new 
stage, but are retained in a form which has been transfigured by 
the new group-spirit, the spirit of social service. 

So too in the case of the highest stage of all, the stage at 
which the life of instinct and habit becomes transmuted into the 
life of reason. The concrete instincts and habits are not re- 
pressed and driven below the threshold of conscious, purposeful 
living, but are made over and reorganized by the new spirit, the 
spirit of reverent contemplation of the highest principles, the 
spirit which seeks assimilation to the highest values; and the 
philosopher-king who has seen the vision, when he sets himself 
to introduce these principles into the lives and institutions of his 
willing fellow-citizens, does so not by negating and destroying 
their instinctive and habitual tendencies, but by reorganizing 
their ways of thinking, feeling, and willing, by turning the eye 
of their souls towards the light. 1 

1 This appears to be contradicted by Rep., $oi B i., as well as by the usual 
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If we ask, then, what it is in the judge which actually does the 
judging, the answer is, and must be, that it is the whole of his 
experiences, so far as these exert influence upon cognition, re- 
organized by being based upon principles which constitute reality, 
and that a particular value- judgment — e.g., as to the worth- 
whileness of the life which pursues knowledge, in contradistinc- 
tion to the pursuit of personal honor or of personal riches — is 
a function of the whole experience of the organism, sifted out 
until each factor is given its full value, and brought to bear, in 
this condensed and concentrated form, upon the problem in such 
a way as to reproduce, so far as is humanly possible, what would 
be the judgment of an ideally complete experience, the judgment 
of Omniscience and Omnipotence, of ultimate reality itself, upon 
the problem in question. Not negation, but fulfilment; not ex- 
clusion, but complete and harmonious satisfaction of all the 
forces which go to make up human personality. This is the 
relation of reason to instinct and habit in the judgment by which 
values are estimated, in the case of the trained mind which is 
in the highest sense capable of passing such judgment. 

Rupert Clendon Lodge. 

University of Manitoba. 

interpretation. The demand, however, for a tabula rasa is to be understood, 
as Adam's appendix V to Rep., VI indicates, as a picture of the Idea loosed 
from the actual world. Where actual men are in prospect, these accept 
willingly the rule of the reformer, and he is the artificer of virtue in them by 
the way of ' orthe doxa,' i.e., by training their habitual modes of thought 
and action. Cf. also the early education in the Republic, which similarly pro- 
ceeds by training the habits of feeling. 



